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THE  STATIS  NEVER  OUT  OP  THE  DNION-ARHIES  RAISED  TO  CRUSH  TREASON,  NOT 
STATES;  TO  PRESERVE  THE  UNION,  NOT  TO  DISSOLVE  IT. 
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A  procession  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  such 
of  their  friends  as  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  President  for 
his  order  recently  issued,  directing  the  heads 
of  Departments  to  give  preference  in  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 
was  formed  at  Willard’s  Hotel,  and  marched 
to  the  Executive  Mansion,  escorted  by  the 
Marine  Band,  to  serenade  President  Johnson, 
who  had  signified  to  the  committee  that  he 
would  accept  the  compliment. 

A  very  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  preHously  on  the  ground  at  the  White 
House  awaiting  the  demonstration. 

The  band  played  several  patriotic  airs,  when 
the  President,  accompanied  by  Marshal  Good¬ 
ing,  Colonel  Cooper,  and  others,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  was  enthusiastically  greeted  with 
loud  cheering  by  the  assembled  thousands. 

President  Johnson  took  his  position  on  the 
coping  of  the  wall  outside  the  carriage-way, 
on  the  north  front  of  the  Executive  Mansion, 
when,  after  the  applause  subsided, 

Mr.  C.  H.  BUXTON  addressed  him  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  following 
highly  complimentary  terms : 

Mr.  President  :  Honorably  discharged  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  who  are  now  holding  civil 
appointments  in  the  various  Departments  of  the 
Government,  have  conferred  upon  me  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  honor  of  expressing  our  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  you  as  our  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to 
manifest  our  unwavering  trust  and  confidence 
in  your  ability  in  this  our  second  hour  of  trial. 

The  bold  and  patriotic  position  you  assumed 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  rebuking 
and  denouncing  treason,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
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minds,  nor  do  we  forget  that  when  peril  to  the 
nation  became  more  imminent,  you  exchanged 
the  security  and  ease  of  senatorial  life  for  the 
dangers  of  confronting  treason  at  home.  There 
your  voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  battle, 
exposing  the  heresy  of  secession,  declaring  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  inspiring  us 
and  our  associates  in  arms  in  the  noble  work 
of  restoring  the  flag  of  our  country  over  a  rebel¬ 
lious  people.  [Applause.] 

It  is  not  our  province  on  this  occasion  to 
express  opinions  entertained  by  us  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  on  the  great  national  problems 
now  so  prominent  before  the  public  mind,  a 
wise  solution  of  which  must  necessarily  call 
forth  the  combined  talent  and  profound  wis¬ 
dom  of  our  wisest  statesmen. 

Those  ties  that  bound  our  hearts  together  in 
common  sympathy,  and  made  us  one  in  advan¬ 
cing  the  cause  of  freedom  and  defending  a 
Republic  that  has  been  assailed  by  violent 
hands,  are  as  fresh  and  warm  to-day  as  when 
the  reveille  of  the  bugle  and  drum  resounded 
in  hostile  encampments,  and  the  deadly  bullet 
of  the  guerrilla  whistled  among  the  mountain 
pines.  [Applause.] 

Sir,  you  see  these  before  you  who,  when  the 
storm-cloud  of  war  menaced  the  destruction 
of  our  cherished  institutions,  girded  up  their 
loins,  and  went  forth  to  do  battle  against  a 
relentless  and  misguided  foe.  'The  minister 
left  the  sacred  desk,  the  orator  the  forum,  and 
the  professor  vacated  the  chair,  while  the  stu¬ 
dent  bade  adieu  to  the  classic  halls  of  hisaZwa 
mater  and  marched  to  the  front  side  by  side 
with  the  hardy  yeoman  who,  like  the  illustri¬ 
ous  Putnam,  left  his  plow  rusting  in  the  furrow. 

Having  passed  through  the  stern  ordeal  of 
battle  and  wrested  an  insulting  flag  from  the 
hand  of  traitors  and  placed  our  country  first 
among  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth,  we 
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appear  before  your  Excellency  to-nigbt  in  the 
peaceful  habiliments  of  citizens.  While  a  kind 
Pipovidence  protected  our  lives  during  the  ter¬ 
rible  conflict  of  arms,  we  cannot  forget  that 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brave  men 
have  fallen,  the  memory  of  whose  gallant  deeds 
will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people. 
[Applause.]  Few,  if  any,  of  our  number  have 
escaped  unscathed  ;  the  most  of  us  will  carry 
honorable  marks  of  service  to  the  grave.  Many, 
by  the  loss  of  a  limb,  are  prevented  from  pur¬ 
suing  their  former  avocations.  N^otwithstand- 
ing  the  magnitude  of  your  public  labors,  you 
have  identified  yourself  with  our  best  interests ; 
and  as  you  entertain  the  opinion  that  those 
who  risked  their  lives  for  their  country  in  her 
hour  of  need  are  entitled  to  a  share  of  public 
favor,  and  as  you  have  recently  instructed  the 
heads  of  Departments  and  bureaus  to  give 
such  persons  the  preference  for  positions  when 
found  duly  qualified,  representing,  as  we  do, 
our  loyal  soldiers  and  sailors  wherever  found, 
we  feel  that  we  would  be  doing  injustice  to  your 
Excellency  as  well  as  ourselves  if  we  failed  to 
express  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  and  publicly  manifested  in  our  be¬ 
half.  [Prolonged  cheering.]  For  this  purpose 
have  we  convened,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the 
brave  and  noble  hearts  of  a  million  comrades, 
now  scattered  all  over  the  land,  will  beat  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  we 
now  tender  to  Andrew  Johnson,  the  patriot  of 
Tennessee,  the  President  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public,  and  the  firm  and  undaunted  champion 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  soldier  and 
sailor.  [Loud  cheers.] 

In  return  for  your  kindness  we  can  but  offer 
you  our  sympathies  and  our  prayers,  trusting 
that  the  same  all-wise  Providence  who  has 
brought  our  nation  through  a  baptism  of  blood, 
and  to  whom  we  now  consecrate  it  anew,  puri¬ 
fied  from  slavery  and  sanctified  by  a  nation’s 
tears,  that  He  will  so  guide  and  direct  you  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  as  to  enable 
you  to  calm  the  troubled  waters,  harmonize 
public  opinion,  and  restore  our  whole  beloved 
country  once  more  to  peace  and  prosperity. 
[Applause.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Buxton’s  speech, 
the  President  was  hailed  with  three  cheers, 
after  which — 

The  PRESIDENT  said: 

It  is  not  atfectation  in  me  to  say  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  inadequate  to  convey  the  heartfelt 
feelings  produced  on  this  occasion  by  your 
presence  here,  and  by  the  presentation  of  your 
sentiments  as  expressed  by  your  representa¬ 
tive  in  his  address,  and  in  the  resolutions  which 
you  have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  I  confess 
that  in  the  peculiar  posturp  of  public  affairs 
your  presence  and  address  gi'^s  encourage¬ 
ment  and  confidence  to  me  in  my  efforts  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as 


Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic ;  and  in  what 
I  have  to  say  I  shall  address  you  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  citizens,  sailors,  and  soldiers.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  on  those  terms  and  on  none  other. 
I  repeat  my  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of 
your  approbation  and  of  your  encouragement. 
[Applause.] 

We  are  to-day  involved  in  one  of  the  most 
critical  and  trying  struggles  that  have  occurred 
sincqi  this  Government  was  spoken  into  exist¬ 
ence.  Nations,  like  individuals,  must  have  a 
beginning,  must  have  a  birth.  In  struggling 
into  existence  a  nation  passes  through  its  first 
trying  ordeal.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  now 
to  carry  your  minds  back  to  the  struggle  when 
this  nation  was  born.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  allude  to  the  privations  and  hardships  of 
those  who  were  engaged  m  that  struggle  to 
achieve  the  national  birth.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  point  to  the  blood  shed  and  the  lives  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  accomplishing  that  result.  The  next 
ordeal  through  which  a  nation  has  to  pass  is 
when  it  is  called  upon  to  give  evidence  that  it 
has  strength,  capacity,  and  power  to  maintain 
itself  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  giv¬ 
ing  such  evidence  we  passed  through  the  war 
of  1812,  and  through  the  war  with  Mexico ;  and 
we  passed  through  all  the  struggles  that  have 
since  occurred,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  This  was  our  second  ordeal.  But  a  nation 
has  another  test  still  to  undergo,  and  that  is  to 
give  evidence  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  to  its 
own  citizens  that  it  has  power  to  resist  internal 
foes,  that  it  has  strength  enough  to  put  down 
treachery  at  home  and  treason  within  its  own 
borders.  [Cheers.]  We  have  commenced  that 
ordeal,  and  I  trust  in  God  we  will  pass  through 
it  successfully.  [Cheers.] 

I  feel  complimented  by  the  allusion  of  your 
representative  to  the  fact  that  I  stood  in  the 
Senate  in  1860  and  1861,  when  the  nation  was 
entering  on  this  third  ordeal,  and  raised  my 
voice  and  hand  against  treason,  treachery, 
and  traitors  at  home.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of 
“  Good.”]  I  stand  here  to-day  holding  to  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles  which  I  then 
enunciated.  [Cheers.]  I  standhere to-day  oppos¬ 
ing  traitors  and  treason,  whether  they  be  in  the 
South  or  in  the  North.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  stand 
here  to-day,  as  I  then  stood,  using  all  my  pow¬ 
ers,  mental  and  physical,  to  preserve  this  nation 
in  passing  through  the  third  phase  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  The  organized  forces  and  combined 
powers  that  recently  stood  arrayed  against  us 
are  disbanded  and  driven  from  the  field;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  there  are  still  no  enemies 
against  our  form  of  government  and  our  free 
institutions.  [Applause.]  I  then  stood  in  the 
Senate  of  the'  United  States  denying  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  separation  and  secession.  I  denied 
then,  as  I  deny  now,  that  any  State  has  the 
right,  of  its  own  will,  to  separate  itself  from 
the  other  States,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the 
Union  and  break  up  the  Government.  And  I 
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think  I  have  given  some  evidence  that  I  have 
been  sincere  and  in  earnest. 

And  n  ow  I  want  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  whole 
train  of  slanderers,  calumniators,  andtraducers 
have  been  barking  and  snapping  at  my  heels. 
[Cheers.  ]  Why  is  it  that  they  array  themselves 
against  me?  Is  it  because  I  stand  on  the  side 
of  the  people  ?  And  when  I  say  the  people  I  in¬ 
clude  the  sailors  and  soldiers.  [Cheers.]  Why 
is  that  they  are  arrayed  in  traducing  and  vili¬ 
fying  and  calumniating  me  ?  Where  were  they 
during  the  rebellion?  [A  voice,  “Home  in 
bed.  ’  ’  Laughter.  ]  In  the  Senate  I  raised  my 
voice  against  it ;  and  when  it  was  believed  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and 
would  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  did 
I  not  leave  my  place  in  the  Senate,  a  place  of 
emolument,  ease,  and  distinction,  and  take  my 
position  where  the  enemy  could  be  reached, 
and  where  men’s  lives  were  in  danger?  [Cheers 
and  cries  of  “That’s  so.”]  W'hile  I  was  thus 
exposed,  personally  and  publicly,  and  in  every 
way,  some  of  my  present  traducers  and  calum¬ 
niators  were  far  removed  from  the  foe,  and 
were  enjoying  ease  and  comfort.  [Cheers  and 
laughter.  ] 

But  I  care  not  for  them.  I  care  not  that 
slander,  that  foul  whelp  of  sin,  has  been  turned 
loose  against  me.  I  care  not  for  all  that ;  and 
let  me  tell  you  here  to-day  that,  although 
pretty  well  advanced  in  life,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
live  long  enough  to  live  down  the  whole  pack 
of  traducers  and  slanderers.  [Applause.]  They 
have  turned  the  whole  pack  loose  to  lower  me 
in  your  estimation.  [Voices,  “They  cannot 
doit.”]  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart — lit¬ 
tle  dogs  and  all — come  along  snapping  and 
snarling  at  my  heels,  but  I  heed  them  not. 
[Cheers.]  The  American  people — citizens,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  sailors — know  that  from  my  advent 
into  public  life  to  the  present  moment  I  have 
always  stood  unyieldingly  and  unwaveringly 
the  advocate  and  defender  of  their  rights  and 
interests.  [Cheers.]  We  are  now  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  third  ordeal.  We  are  not  yet  through  it. 
We  said  that  States  could  not  go  out  of  the 
Union.  We  denied  the  doctrine  of  secession; 
and  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  were  right — 
demonstrated  it  by  the  strong  arm.  Yes,  the 
soldiers  and  the  sailors — God  bless  them! — 
have  demonstrated  by  their  patriotic  hearts 
and  strong  arms  that  States  have  not  the  power 
to  leave  the  Union.  [Applause.]  What  fol¬ 
lowed?  The  confederate  armies  were  over¬ 
powered  and  disbanded,  and  there  was  a  will¬ 
ingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  those  States 
to  come  back,  be  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  fathers. 

For  what  have  we  passed  through  this  third 
ordeal?  It  was  to  establish  the  principle  that 
no  State  had  the  right  to  break  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The 
rebellion  has  been  put  down,  and  for  what? 


Was  it  to  destroy  the  States?  [Voices, 
“Never.”]  For  what  have  all  these  lives 
been  sacrificed,  and  all  this  treasure  expended? 
Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  States? 
No,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
States  in  the  Union  of  our  fathers.  [Cheers.] 
It  was  for  that  vou  fought.  It  was  for  that  I 
toiled — not  to  break  up  the  Government,  but 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  preserve  the 
Union  of  the  States.  That  is  what  w^e  have 
been  contending  for,  and  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  nation  can  lift  itself  above  and  beyond 
intestine  foes  and  treason  and  traitors  at  home. 

When  the  rebellion  in  Massachusetts  was 
put  down,  did  that  put  Massachusetts  out  of 
I  the  Union  and  destroy  the  State?  When  the 
rebellion  in  Pennsylvania  was  put  down,  did 
that  destroy  the  State  and  put  it  out  of  the 
Union?  So  when  the  recent  great  rebellion 
was  put  down,  and  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  country  restored,  the  States  engaged  in 
'  it  stood  as  part  of  the  Union.  The  rebellion 
■  being  crushed,  the  law  being  restored,  the  Con- 
i  stitution  being  acknowledged,  those  States 
j  stand  in  the  Union,  constituting  a  part  of  this 
glorious  and  bright  galaxy  of  States.  [Loud 
cheers.] 

In  passing  through  this  ordeal,  what  has 
j  been  done?  In  Tennessee,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  my  lamented  predecessor,  we  com¬ 
menced  the  work  of  restoration.  We  had 
succeeded,  before  I  came  here,  in  restoring 
the  relations  which  had  existed  between  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  rest  of  the  Union,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  was  the  relation  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  I  came  to  Washington,  and  under 
extraordinary  circumstances  succeeded  to  the 
presidential  chair.  What  then?  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  had  adjourned  with¬ 
out  prescribing  any  plan.  I  then  proceeded, 
as  I  had  done  in  my  own  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government,  to  restore  the 
other  States.  And  how  did  we  begin?  We 
found  that  the  people  had  no  courts,  and  we 
said  to  the  judges,  the  district  attorneys,  and 
the  marshals,  “  Go  down  and  hold  your  courts; 
the  people  need  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  be 
opened.”  Was  there  anything  wrong  in  that? 
The  courts  were  opened.  What  else?  We 
looked  out  and  saw  that  the  people  down  there 
had  no  mails.  They  had  been  interrupted  and 
cut  off  by  the  operations  of  the  rebellion.  We 
said  to  the  Postmaster  General,  “Let  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  facilities  for  mail  communication,  and 
let  them  begin  again  to  understand — what  we 
all  feel  and  think — that  we  are  one  people.” 
We  looked  out  again,  and  saw  that  there  was 
a  blockade  ;  that  the  custom-houses  were  all 
closed.  We  said,  “Open  the  doors  of  the 
custom-houses  and  remove  the  blockade.  Let 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  pursuits  of  peace 
be  restored.”  And  it  was  done. 

W’’e  thus  traveled  on,  step  by  step,  opening 
up  custom-houses,  appointing  collectors,  estab- 
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listing  mail  facilities,  and  restoring  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  had  been  interrupted  by  the  rebel¬ 
lion.  Was  there  anything  undertaken  to  be 
done  here  that  was  not  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  that  was  not  justified  by  the  great 
necessities  of  the  case,  that  has  not  been 
clearly  con  sonant  with  the  Constitution  and  with 
the  genius  and  theory  of  our  Government? 
[Cheers.] 

What  remained  to  be  done  ?  One  other  thing 
remained  to  demonstrate  to  the  civilized  and 
pagan  world  that  we  had  passed  successfully 
through  the  third  ordeal  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence  and  proved  that  our  Government  was  per¬ 
petual.  A  great  principle  was  to  be  restored, 
which  was  established  in  odr  Revolution,  When 
our  fathers  were  contending  against  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  what  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  their  complaint?  It  was  that  they 
were  denied  representation.  They  complained 
of  taxation  without  representation.  [Cheers.  ] 

One  of  the  great  principles  laid  down  by  our 
fathers,  and  which  fired  their  hearts,  was  that 
there  should  be  no  taxation  without  represen¬ 
tation.  How,  then,  does  the  matter  stand? 
"Who  has  been  usurping  power?  Who  has  been 
defeating  the  operations  of  the  Constitution? 
And  what  now  remains  to  be  done  to  complete 
the  restoration  of  those  States  to  all  their  for¬ 
mer  relgftions  under  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  finish  the  great  ordeal  through  which 
we  have  been  passing?  It  is  to  admit  rep¬ 
resentation.  [Cheers.]  And  when  we  say 
“admit  representation,”  what  do  we  mean? 
We  mean  representation  in  the  constitutional 
and  law-abiding  sense,  as  was  intended  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  And  where 
does  that  power  lie  ?  The  Constitution  declares 
in  express  terms  that  each  House,  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  each  acting  for 
itself,  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  returns,  elec-' 
tion,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
It  is  for  each  House  to  settle  that  question 
under  the  Constitution,  and  under  the  solemn 
sanction  of  an  oath.  And  can  we  believe  that 
either  House  would  admit  any  member  into 
its  body,  to  participate  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  who  was  not  qualified  and  fit  to  sit  in 
that  body  and  participate  in  its  proceedings  ? 
They  have  the  power — not  the  two  Houses, 
but  each  House  for  itself. 

The  Constitution  further  declares  that  no 
State  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  without  its 
consent.  Then  where  do  we  stand  ?  All  that 
is  needed  to  finish  this  great  work  of  restora¬ 
tion  is  for  the  two  Houses  respectively  to 
determine  these  questions.  “Oh,  but,”  some 
will  say,  “a  traitor  might  come  in.”  The 
answer  to  that  is — ^each  House  must  be  the 
judge,  and  if  a  traitor  presents  himself,  can¬ 
not  either  House  know  that  he  is  a  traitor? 
[Applause.  ]  And  if  he  is  a  traitor,  can  they  not 
kick  him  out  of  the  door,  and  send  him  back,  say¬ 


ing  to  the  people  whosenthim,  “  You  must  send 
us  aloyal  man.”  [Cheers,  and  a  voice,  “That 
is  logic.”]  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  that  ? 
[“  No,  no,”  and  cheers.]  If  a  traitor  presents 
himself  to  either  House  cannot  that  House 
say  to  him,  “  No,  you  cannot  be  admitted  into 
this  body;  go  back.  We  will  not  deny  your 
people  the  right  of  representation,  but  they 
must  send  a  loyal  representative.”  [Cheers.] 
And  when  the  States  do  send  loyal  represent¬ 
atives  can  you  have  any  better  evidence  of 
their  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  laws? 
There  is  no  one  learned  in  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  who  will  say  that  if  a  traitoh  hap¬ 
pens  to  get  into  Congress  the  body  cannot  expel 
him  after  he  gets  in.  That  “  makes  assurance 
doubly  surGj”  and  conforms  the  action  of  the 
Government  to  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers. 
Hence,  I  say,  let  us  stand  by  that  Constitution  ; 
and  in  standing  by  it  the  covenant  will  be  pre¬ 
served. 

While  I  have  been  contending  against  traitors 
and  treason  and  secession  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  I  have  been  contending  at  the 
same  time  against  the  consolidation  of  power 
here.  [Cries  of  “  Good.”]  I  think  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  power  here  is  equally  dangerous 
with  the  separation  of  the  States.  [Cheers.] 
The  one  would  weaken  us  and  might  run  into 
anarchy,  while  the  other  would  concentrate  and 
run  into  monarchy.  [Cheers  and  cries  of 
“  CanH  do  it.”]  Oh,  but  there  is  an  idea 
abroad  that  one  man  can  be  a  despot — that  one 
man  can  be  a  usurper — but  that  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  men  cannot.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
apostle  of  liberty,  tells  us,  and  so  does  com¬ 
mon  sense,  that  tyranny  and  despotism  can  be 
exercised  by  many  more  rigorously,  more  vig¬ 
orously,  and  more  tyrannically  than  by  one. 
What  power  has  your  President  to  be  a  tyrant? 
What  can  he  do?  What  can  he  originate? 
Why,  they  say  he  exercises  the  veto  power. 
[Laughter.]  What  is  the  veto  power?  [A 
voice,  “To  put  down  the  nigger”— laughter.} 
Who  is  your  President?  [Several  voices,  “Andy 
Johnson.”]  Is  he  not  elected  by  the  people, 
through  the  Electoral  College?  The  President 
is  nothing  more  than  the  tribune  of  the  people. 
His  office  is  tribunitial  in  its  character.  In 
olden  times,  when  tribunes  were  first  elected 
in  the  Roman  republic  they  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  then  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  popular  rights  and  putting  the  heel 
of  power  on  the  necks  of  the  people.  The 
people  chose  a  tribune  and  placed  him  at  the 
door  of  the  Senate,  so  that  when  that  body 
ventured  an  oppressive  act  he  was  clothed  with 
power  to  say,  “  I  forbid.” 

Your  President  is  now  the  tribune  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  thank  God  I  am ;  and  I  intend  to  assert 
the  power  which  the  people  have  placed  in  me. 
[Cheers.]  Your  President,  standing  here  day 
after  day  and  discharging  his  duty,  is  like  a 
horse  on  the  tread- wheel,  and  because  he  dare 
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'  differ  in  opinion  in  regard  to  public  measures,  he  ‘ 
must  be  denounced  as  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant. 
Can  he  originate  anything  under  the  veto  power? 
Think,  the  veto  power  is  conservative  in  its 
character,  not  affirmative.  All  that  can  be 
done  by  the  veto  power  is  to  say,  when  legis¬ 
lation  is  improper,  hasty,  unwise,  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  “  Stay,  stop  action  ;  wait  till  this  can  be 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  let  them  consider 
whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.”  [Applause.] 
That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Hence  I  say  that  tyr¬ 
anny  and  power  can  be  exercised  somewhere 
else  than  by  the  Executive.  He  is  powerless. 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  check  legislation,  to 
hold  it  in  a  state  of  abeyance  till  the  people 
can  consider  and  understand  what  is  being 
done.  Then,  what  has  been  done?  I  have 
done  what  I  believe  the  Constitution  required 
me  to  do.  [Applause.]  I  have  done  what  I 
believed  duty  and  conscience  required  me  to 
do.  [Cheers.] 

So  believing,  I  intend  to  stick  to  my  posi¬ 
tion,  relying  on  the  judgment,  the  integrity, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  expressly. 
[Cheers.]  Then,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  see 
where  there  is  any  tyranny.  It  is  very  easy  to 
impugn  motives  and  suspect  the  purest  and 
best  acts  of  a  man’s  life.  If  you  come  forward 
and  propose  a  certain  thing  your  motives  are 
suspected  and  condemned;  and  if  you  with¬ 
hold  your  opinion  you  are  regarded  as  being 
opposed  to  the  matter ;  so  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  move  one  way  or  the  other,  so  far  as  certain 
persons  are  concerned.  On  all  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  the  interests  of.  the  great  masses  of 
the  American  people — for  in  them  is  my  hope 
and  the  salvation  of  the  country — I  am  with 
you,  citizens,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  Who  has 
sacrificed  or  periled  more  than  the  humble 
individual  who  addresses  you?  Has  not  my  all 
been  put  up  on  it?  My  life,  my  property,  every- 
things  acred  and  dear  to  man,  have  been  staked 
upon  it.  And  can  I  now  be  suspected  of  fal-  ' 
tering  at  the  close  of  this  third  ordeal  of  the 
nation? 

Where  is  he  in  public  or  private  life  who 
has  sacrificed  more,  or  who  has  devoted  more 
of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  aceomplish- 
ment^.o'f  the  great  end,  than  I  ?  And  I  have 
done  it  from  the  promptings  of  my>own  heart 
and  conscience.  I  believe  it  was  right ;  and 
with  your  help  and  your  countenance  and  your 
encouragement^ I  shall  go  through  on  that 
line.  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  And  when  I 
come  to  talk  about  sailors  and  soldiers,  about 
this  to  be  done  and  that  to  be  done,  all  I  want 
is  for  you  to  wait  and  see,  so  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned.  Wait  and  see  if  I  do  not  stand  * 
by  you,  although  every  other  man  may  falter 
and  fail.  [Cheers.]  I  want  to  see  measures 
of  poli(^  brought  forward  that  will  advance 
the  interests  of«the  people,  and^of  that  portion , 
of  the  people  who  have  constituted  the  gallant 


and  brave  men  who,  in  both  branches  of  th'e 
service,  have  upheld  the  national  flag  and  sus¬ 
tained  the  country  in  the  recent  struggle.  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  encouragement. 
I  thank  you  for  your  countenance  on  this 
occasion.  It  cheers  me  on,  and  gives  me 
strength  to  perform  the  work  before  me. 

If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  true  to 
the  Constitution,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
this  Government  will  be  restored.  Let  us  go 
on  and  restore  the  Government.  Let  us  en¬ 
large  the  area  of  our  commerce  and  trade. 
Let  us  not  only  inspire  confidence  at  home, 
but  respect  abroad,  by  letting  the  nation  re¬ 
sume  its  career  of  prosperity  and  greatness.  I 
know  that  some  will  find  fault  with  me  and  say 
I  am  too  lenient,  too  kind,  and  all  that.  If  we 
were  all  to  be  put  to  death,  or  punished,  or 
thrown  away,  for  one  offense.  Or  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  offense,  and  were  to  be  lost  and  excluded 
from  society  and  eommunion  with  our  fellow- 
men,  how  many  of  us  would  be  left?  I  have 
felt  when  I  have  done  wrong  and  have  repented 
of  it,  that  I  was  as  sincere  and  honest  as  he 
who  had  done  no  wrong  at  all.  Then  we  must 
reason  with  each  other  and  understand  our 
nature  and  what  is  necessary  to  restore  peace 
and  harmony  and  concord  to  a  distracted  and 
divided  people. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  right  to  hum  villages, 
sack  cities,  and  devastate  fields  ;  to  lay  waste 
a  country  and  cripple  and  reduce  the  enemy ; 
but  in  time  of  peace  the  converse  of  that  course 
is  precisely  the  right  one ;  and  the  true  policy 
of  a  nation  is  to  rebuild  its  cities,  restore  its 
villages,  renew  its  fields  of  agriculture,  and  let 
all  the  allocations  of  peace  and  prosperity  be 
restored.  I  know  there  are  some  who  have  been 
at  home  calculating  during  the  war,  and  who 
bring  now  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
peace  and  harmony  and  avocations  of  civil  life 
all  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  animated 
us  when  the  excitement  was  up  and  running 
high.  But  take  the  brave  men  who  sustained 
the  flag  on  the  field  and  on  the  wave,  and  you 
will  find  better  feelings  and  better  judgment  on 
these  questions  than  you  will  find  with  those 
who  have  been  sitting  in  the  closet  and  never 
smelled  gunpowder.  [Sheers.]  Yes,  from  the 
private  up  to  the  commanding  general,  they 
know  better  how  to  treat  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  than  any  of  these  closet  patriots  and 
humanitarians. 

Then,  my  countrymen,  fellow-citizens,  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors,  let  us  rejoice  that  peace  has 
come.*,  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  relations  of  the 
States  are  about  being  restored.  Let  us  make 
every  effort  we  can,  on  proper  principles,  to 
restore  the  relations  which  existed  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  I  thank 
God  that  peace  is  restored.  I  thank  God  that 
our  brave  men  can  return  to  their  families  and 
homes  and  resunr©  their  peaceful  avocations. 
I  thank  God  that  the'baleful  planet  of  fire  and 
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blood  which,  a  short  time  ago,  was  in  the  as¬ 
cendent,  has  been  chased  away  by  the  benig¬ 
nant  star  of  peace.  Now  that  the  bow  of  peace 
is  suspended  in  the  heavens,  let  us  cultivate 
the  arts  and  relations  of  peace,  and  all  those 
associations  which  appertain  to  men  in  peace. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  we  can  have  a 
political  millennium,  a  political  jubilee,  and 
when  we  can  proclaim  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  that  we  are  again  a  united  people,  and 
that  we  have  triumphantly  passed  through  our 
third  ordeal,  having  peace  at  home,  and  power, 
to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  world.  [Loud  cheers.  ] 
Remember  one  thing,  gentlemen,  that  in  my 
past  life,  though  slanderers  may  misrepresent, 
no  man  can  say  that  I  ever  deceived  or  betrayed 
him.  It  will  be  for  you  to  see  in  the  future  who 
will  redeem  all  his  promises,  and  who  will  be 
most  faithful.  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
compliment  you  have  paid  me. 

At  the  close  of  the  President’s  speech  round 
after  round  of  cheers  went  up  for  Andrew  J ohn- 
son.  Marshal  Gooding,  who  flanked  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  the  left  during  the  speaking  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  proposed  “Three  cheers  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Army  and  Navy.”  The  re¬ 


sponse  Was  prompt  and  enthusiastic.  The 
marshal  then  proposed  “Three  cheers  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.” 
Quick  as  thought  the  welkin  rang  as  we  have 
not  heard  it  since  Lincoln  oflfi'cially  announced 
the  fall  of  Richmond  from  the  same  place. 
There  was  a  heart  in  every  voice  and  every  eye 
flashed  like  a  bright  star.  Marshal  Gooding 
next  proposed  “Three  cheers  for  General 
Grant,”  and  they  were  given  with  a  will.  [A 
voice,  “Three  cheers  for  Seward.”] 

Marshal  GOODING.  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  was 
just  about  to  announce  the  same  thing.  Let  us 
have  three  rousing  cheers  for  Secretary  Seward. 
This  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  doubled, 
six  cheers  being  given  for  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Marshal  Gooding  then  proposed  three  cheers 
for  all  the  Union  men,  women,  and  children  in 
the  United  States.  The  shout  whichi  followed 
this  extension  of  “civil  rights”  to  women  and 
children  was  long  and  loud.  The  crowd,  which 
numbered  several  thousand  persons,  now  dis¬ 
persed,  feeling  in  exceedingly  fine  spirits. 


